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FLAMING YOUTH 


A PERENNIAL PROBLEM 


How Our Great-Grandfathers Worried 
Over Our Joyful Grandfathers 


‘The flaming collegiate youth of the roar- 
ing forties drank eggnog and porter and 
sang sentimental songs to young ladies at 
midnight while the oldsters viewed with 
alarm. From old newspaper files and an 
old letter comes history’s repetition of the 
perplexities of crabbed age over the licen- 
tiousness of youth. 

An old letter written by President Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey ’20 of Yale to the father 
of a student illumines undergraduate life 
and manners of 1847. The letter reads: 

R. Lowrey, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

Your son has needed rebuke from me on 
account of being one of a party of four 
or five, who were engaged in drinking egg 
nog and porter. He says that he partook 
only of the porter, and appears well under 
the admonition, acknowledging that he was 
ashamed of what he had done, and purpos- 
ing never to be so engaged in college again. 
The fault under the circumstances is not 
a great one, but every moral influence is 
needed to guard against intemperance, 
which seems to be becoming fashionable 
again both in college and in the country. 

Yours respectfully, 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 


December 31, 1847. 


*“*Worse Than Madness’’ 


Earnest students of the last century were 
prone, even as now, to castigate the fallen 
sinners of their own generation. The As- 
bury Notes, forerunner of The De Pauw, 
De Pauw University, Indiana, many de- 
cades ago administered this searing rebuke: 

“Young men are marching the street at 
midnight, singing sentimental songs to 
young ladies in the Female Collegiate Semi- 
nary. This is appalling. Any attempt to 
defend it would be worse than madness.” 

Boosteritis then, as now was a common 
complaint, writes a student: 

“Asbury is the ne plus ultra of colleges. 
Greencastle is the Athens of Indiana. The 
town, being situated on the pathway of the 
Iron Horse and is in line with the electr‘c 
spark. 

Deans, presidents, often shout praises to 
the R.O.T.C. because it makes easy the 
problem of discipline. This argument is not 
new, it was proposed to subdue a turbulent 
younger generation of over 100 years ago. 
Witness the following quotations from the 
Middlesex Gazette of Sept. ist, 1821, 
Norwich University, then and now a mili- 
tary college. 

“The frequent disturbances in our best 
regulated seminaries, and the fact that the 
rebellious and disorganiziny will ever find 
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Every College has its hoboes. In the 
summertime they migrate, via the brake 
beams of a freight car, to the harvest 
fields, or travel to seaports to ship out as 
deck hands or coal passers. During the 
semester they spend their week-ends 
hitch-hiking or on the “Blind baggage” 
of passenger cars. 

Last year, at Oberlin, one of these 
modern scholar gypsies conducted a 
seminar in hoboing. For a small consid- 
eration he initiated beginners in the 
occult art of Vagabondage. They were 
given courses in both freight and pas- 
senger bumming. 

At Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, 
a Hoboes Club was organized a year ago. 
The president is known as Regal Rod 
Rider; the vice president, Duke o’ the 
Dust; the secretary, Holder of the Jack. 

The qualification for membership of 
this Club is that the prospective member 
shall have hoboed 1,000 miles since last 
June. Membership in the Club is limited 
to 25 persons. 


No Spanking 
Is Tolerated 


Parades With Pajamas and 
Paddles are Prohibited 


The thin white line ,of night-shirted 
freshmen is a thing of the past at Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College. Henceforth there 
will be no nocturnal parade of first year 
men singing “How Green We Are” with 
upperclassmen thumping and bethwacking 
with paddles, and upperclass women squeal- 
ing with delight. An order of the President 
of the college abolished this parade along 
with all forms of hazing. Because one fresh- 
man was seriously injured by the over 
zealous paddlers the following comprehen- 
sive hazing rule is now in force: 

“Any initiation ceremony or practical 
joking that involves physical, personal in- 
jury or bodily harm, or the performance, 
under threat of force of any action that 
entails the surrender of one’s self-respect 
shall be deemed hazing.” Violators of the 
rule will be expelled from college. 

Another form of hazing that will go is 
the practice of giving freshmen cold show- 
ers as punishment for violation of rules. 


Duke Millions 

By the will of the late James B. Duke, 
tobacco merchant, Duke University, North 
Carolina becomes one of the richest col- 
leges in the country. In the will $10,000,000 
is provided for the establishment of a medi- 
eal school, the largest in the South and one 
of the largest in the country. The school 
is to be established as soon as possible. 
Duke University now has a total building 
fund of $19,000,000 and an endowment fund 
of over $40,000,000. In comparison, Har- 
vard’s total resources are nearly $70,000,- 
000; Columbia has $60000,000; Yale, 
$49,000,000. 


STUDENT POLL 


THOUSANDS WILL VOTE 
ON WORLD COURT 


New Student Will Conduct Impartial Vote 
Which Will Be Completed on Day 
After Senate Convenes 


A national World Court Student Poll, 
and a student convention at Princeton on 
the World Court, drawing representatives 
of colleges distributed from New Hamp- 
shire to Florida to Texas to Oregon: these 
are the last developments of the campaign 
of information on the World Court de- 
scribed by The New Student two weeks 
back. 

The dailies of Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton have set up a telegraphic exchange to 
keep in touch with developments. 


When Congress Convenes 


The Senate is scheduled to debate the 
World Court on December 17, when the 
Swanson Resolution will come up, embody- 
ing the terms for participation which carry 
the approval of President Coolidge and 
ex-Secretary Hughes. On Friday morning, 
December 11, will begin the Intercollegiate 
World Court Conference at Princeton, to 
last till Saturday evening, December 12. 
Meanwhile the nation-wide student poll will 
have been carried out by The New Student 
in cooperation with college presidents, stud- 
ent papers, student governments and 
Christian Associations; results will be in 
New York by Thursday, December 10, the 
day preceding the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence, but the count cannot be tabulated and 
published till December 18, the day after 
the opening of the Senate debate. 

Six hundred and fifty colleges and uni- 
versities will have an opportunity to join 
in the World Court Student Poll. Every 
precaution is being taken to render the poll 
impartial, The New Student having been 
chosen to conduct it because of impartiality 
on the issue. 


In New York 


The Intercollegiate World Court Confer- 
ence was organized in New York at a meet- 
ing of delegates from the Senior Coun- 
cils, Christian Associations, papers or stud- 
ent governments of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, Barnard, Vassar, Bryn 
Mawr. The Executive Committee of the 
conference is to be composed of one voting 
representative from each of these schools, 
plus one from the Universities of Oregon, 
of Denver, of Kansas, of Texas; from Tulsa 
University, Washington and Lee, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the University of Flor- 
ida, Howard University and Lincoln Uni- 
sersity (Pa.). This distribution will make 
it completely representative of the different 
sections, and the presence of Negro dele- 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 


cation.” 
—James Harvey Robinson 


icans, season it with sex. The popular 

magazine editors know this. Hence 

the pretty girl magazine cover. The 
army officers who direct the military train- 
ing in our colleges know something about 
sex in advertising too. Hence the pretty 
co-ed sponsors for R. O. T. C. drill com- 
panies. They also know that most students 
worship the “big man,” the man who runs 
a half-dozen campus organizations in his 
spare moments. So they make the offices 
of the R. O. T. C. units, the most coveted 
of college activities. They also know that 
the student is an ardent patriot. So each 
spring they appeal to his college spirit by 
pitting college aga’nst college in competi- 
tive drills for ‘distinguished ratings”. But 
now the ingenious drill masters have found 
a plan that dwarfs all their earlier adver- 
tising schemes. The University of Wash- 
ington military faculty will spend part of 
its time teaching the under-classmen, who 
are compelled to take the course, to yell. 
The result of this innovation is best told in 
the words of the enthusiastic editor of the 
University of Washington Daily. 

“The Daily has not always been friendly 
to the R.O.T.C. in the past. A few years 
ago when the reaction to the World War 
swept the campus and petition after peti- 
tion was addressed to the regents asking 
the abolition of compulsory drill, the-insti- 
tution of military science made no sort of a 
hit with the student body. 

“,. the general attitude of both students 
and military instructors was anything but 
sympathetic. 

“Now we have an R.O.T.C. faculty that 
devotes a part of the time to teaching the 
underclassmen to yell. Besides the relief it 
affords the cadets from unvarying drill, a 
real service is performed for the student 
body. It gives extra drilling in organized 
cheering which has been sadly lacking in 
the past. . 

“All praise to Captain Merideth and his 
associates who have taken the right road 
to making R.O.C.T. popular!” 


1 you want to sell your stuff to Amer- 


HREE young men from Eng- 
land, debaters representing 
Cambridge University, inter- 
ested, amused, educated, and 
provided a striking contrast for, a Beloit 
audience in the chapel last Wednesday 
night. 

“From the moment the three polished 
young Britishers launched their good-nat- 
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ured, witty, and yet keenly-barbed attack 
upon prohibition, the audience began to sit 
up and listen closely. The easy-going, 
bantering attack of the negative upon the 
ideal of prohibition provided a striking con- 
trast to the earnest, perhaps too aggressive, 
defense of the Beloit team. And the con- 
trast was one not highly complimentary to 
Beloit. 


“Beloit’s debaters, possessed of a series 
of statistics gathered in the short time they 
had to prepare for the international en- 
counter, were obviously handicapped from 
the outset. Figures, no matter how impres- 
sive they may be from the standpoint of 
cold fact, become monotonous and even ir- 
vitating to an audience assembled to hear a 
matching of oratory, wits and arguments. 
Trained in the typical American manner of 
debating, an aggressive, direct and perhaps 
somewhat crude, though forceful, manner, 
Beloit’s representatives were badly matched 
against the cream of the great English 
university’s speakers. 


“The cool and deliberate manner of the 
visitors, their twisting of rapier thrusts 
clothed in silk, was obviously an irritant 
to the aggressively-trained Beloit debaters, 
and the sparks struck threatened to flame 
several times when uncalled for thrusts 
were aimed at the visitors, who desired 
‘nothing more than a friendly argument’. 


“Unstinted praise and admiration must 
and has been accorded the ambassadors 
from Cambridge, and very critical charges 
of poor sportmanship and even ill-manners 
have been lodged against Beloit’s represent- 
atives, but there are things to be considered 
before condemning them too severely. 


Cie RAINED to argue aggressively, in- 

sistently, with much display of facts 
and figures, gestures and vocal power, the 
Beloit men represented the product of a 
youthful nation, as nations go, with a 
youthful culture, as cultures go. Cam- 
bridge’s three easy-mannered, suave speak- 
ers represent an entirely different scheme 
of things, outstanding in this scheme a 
tradition of speech embodying the well- 
moulded, carefully intoned approach of a 
race which considers it a duty for its edu- 
eated and trained men to participate in 
politics and in discussions of all sorts and 
knows not the ‘spell-binder theory.’ The 
very educational system which stands back 
of the invaders from the island kingdom 
tends to produce a different product than 
does our wholesale American scheme of 
education. 

“And now it’s all done, and by the way 
let it be hoped that contact with the Cam- 
bridge debaters will mark a new era and 
healthier interest in debating, and that the 
time may come when a Beloit audience can 
listen to Beloit debaters advancing their 
arguments in the manner so much admired 
in our recent guests—a rather vain hope, 
perhans, in the face of our American wor- 
ship of aggressiveness, system, statistics, 
vigor and victory.” 

—Beloit Round Table (Wisconsin). 
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WIND-MILL 


Once in a while there comes into the 
Windmill’s possession unmistakable evidence 
of the fact that most tollege editors are 
not as gullible as they seem. While they 
fill their sheets with the perennial blah 
concerning the college’s Devotion to Service, 
concerning the Character Building Qualities 
of Football, concerning Leadership and 
Loyalty, they are fully aware of the greasy 
transactions going on behind the collegiate 
scenes. They write continually with tongue 
in cheek. 

Such a one is the editor of a student pub- 
lication in a western university, who sends 
the following letter. His name is withheld 
for obvious reasons. 


Gentleman: 

Kindly include the Siwash Blast in your 
list for news service. 

The Blast has for some years cherished 
the hope if not the hunch that it is the best 
college weekly in the country and so good 
a service as you are furnishing is more 
than appreciated. 

As to the slightly pink tendency of your 
sheet—the Blast is in that large group of 
papers which know better than they print. 


a 
Our Coaches 
have instra cTions’ 


We have just passed through the first 
stages of a great endowment campaign. Our 
chancellor has just had his trousers pressed 
from a begging session before the Method- 
ist church and the Rockefeller foundation. 
Our coaches have instructions to produce a 
w-nning team to pay for our new stadium. 
The Blast is dependent upon a Chamber of 
Commerce Merchant’s Association for sup- 
port—all of which are reasons why we con- 
fine our uplift activity to the office cat. 

If you will pardon the curiosity, one ques- 
tion has troubled us in connection with the 
New Student. Who in the heck supports it? 
From a knowledge of our own students it 
is inconceivable that anybody buys it. So 
how come? 

Anyway, thanks for the service; we have 
included you on our mailing list; and if you 
need any special stuff from our wild and 
wooly district, just ask for it. 

Sincerely yours, 


Not half has yet been told of the pulling 
and hauling of factions; the currents and 
cross-currents of intrigue that whirl and 
toss the faculty of the average college. 
Why don’t the college comics exploit this 
absusdity, rather than refurbishing year 
after year the half dozen dismal cracks 
about the mythical absent-minded profes- 
sor? 


The thing has been done once or twice in 
fiction, but as yet the field is virgin. 
Professor,* by Stanley Johnson, is the story 
of an English professor who gumshoes his 
way through the miasma of professorial 
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politics to that academic High Place, the 
Dean’s office. 


Homer Woodbridge draws the following 
picture of the average faculty, in a sketch 
of the modern university appearing in the 
Educational Review: 

“Acrasia has more grades of academic 
rank than any other institution I know of; 
there are not only ‘thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers,’ but numerous 
subordinate groups. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the feudal system which could 
be found in America today would be in the 
great ‘democratic’ universities of the West. 
The assistant or instructor owes homage to 
the assistant professor or professor in 
charge of the course in which he teaches 
sections; the department in general owes 
homage to the head; the head to the dean 
of the college to which his department be- 
longs; the dean to the president. The feudal 
obligations are not usually burdensome, but 
they are there. Members of the faculty are 
rated socially pretty much according to 
their rank and salary. Everyone knows (if 
he wants to) what everyone else is getting; 
the university salary list is open to inspec- 
tion. (So at least I was told I) never in- 
spected it.) Competition for advancement is 
keen, and there is much gossip about pros- 
pects and offers... .” 


CLASSROOMS 


Harvard Students to Investigate 


A student committee appointed by the 
Harvard Student Council will ‘make a 
thorough study of Harvard’s educational 
system from the student’s point of view, 
in the hope that it can make definite sug- 
gestions for improving that system and its 
workings.” 

Dean Chase of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences welcomes the innovation. 
“The Dean’s office, I feel sure, will be glad 
to receive definite suggestions from an un- 
dergraduate committee in regard to educa- 
tional problems.” 


Kansas Students Would 


Students everywhere are infected with 
the wish to examine the educational scheme 
of things, possibly to remould it closer to 
their desire. At the University of Kansas 
The Daily Kansan calls for a student educa- 
tional survey. 

“In February, 1924, President Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College invited a committee 
of undergraduates to study existing educa- 
tional systems and make recommendations 
for the renovation of the Dartmouth cur- 
riculm. The results were embodied in the 
penetrating, revolutionary document pub- 
listed in serial form in The New Student 
magazine section. The Dartmouth idea has 
penetrated to Syracuse University, where 
an extended survey of Syracuse conditions 
is being made. 

“Dartmouth and Syracuse certainly have 
the right idea; and if it spreads to other 
universities and colleges it should do a won- 
derful thing for the advancement of educa- 
tion. Right here at Kansas, an extended 
survey similar to the Dartmouth report 
would do much to help or alleviate existing 
educational methods and conditions.” 


‘Assistant Chefs’’ 


The Daily Palo Alto at Stanford Univer- 
sity reflects on the student as a doctor of 
his own educational system: 
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“The lim'ts of serious student observa- 
tion are infinite. Pressing needs in educa- 
tional reform may be recognized by travel- 
ing faculty committees, but minute reforms 
that might grow in later importance from 
ant hills to mountains are only the pro- 
perty of the student. At this minute, un- 
doubtedly, there are twenty-five suggestions 
for curricular reform lying dormant in the 
minds of Stanford students. Each sugges- 
tion without trial is admittedly worthless, 
but if coupled with observation of its prac- 
tice in other universities and brewed with 
a mixture of student opinion, the in toto 
result may be worth the attempt, though at 
present speculative. 

“Stanford is not a domestic science insti- 
tution, but if the need arose, it could pro- 
duce assistant-chefs of as high caliber as 
have been employed at Dartmouth.” 


INDIGNATION! 


They Are Indignant: 


The Green Onion, humorous publication 
at Michigan State College: 

“Neck, drink, occasionally study and all 
will be well. Whatever you do, freshmen, 
don’t be original. Be collegiate. Wear the 
right clothes at the right time. Think as 
few original thoughts as possible. It’s col- 
legiate to bull the prof. into a B when you 
rated a D. It’s collegiate to sleep in lec- 
tures, crib in exams, copy themes, and get 
by. It’s collegiate to prefer an Afro-Ameri- 
can fox trot to a Beethovian sonata. Ah, 
by all means let’s be collegiate. None of 
the herd will raise shocked hands and say 
begone miserable, radical, pink socialist.’ 

“The picture we paint is not confined to 
this college. It is the shameful shadow that 
is being cast by the entire American edu- 
cational system of today. Jazzed up cul- 
tures. Dollars and cents. Dollars and cents. 
To the dust bin with literature and the arts 
unless they can be turned to the profitable 
channels of scenario writing or short story 
work. Are you willing to be students of 
the name? Thinkers that do not falter 
beneath the condemnation of the sleepy, 
mud-covered herd that grunts and ambles 
its way down the ruts to oblivion.” 


° 


Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris, of Michi- 
gan: 

“T have nothing against Yale; I have 
nothing against Harvard, but I believe that 
if some millionaire had put Abraham Lin- 
coln in Yale or Harvard he would never 
have been placed in Who’s Who. The reason 
for this,” he continued, “is that they are 
over-organized, over-standardized and over- 
specialized. They suppress genius and put 
a premium on mediocrity.” 


RULES 


Religion by Compulsion 


All students at Heidelberg University, 
Ohio, must attend services at some church. 
By a recent order of President C. E. Miller, 
every student must become affiliated with 
some church and attend regularly. Mem- 
bers of the faculty will act as monitors. 

At Bates College, Maine, the Student is 
tired of compulsory worship. 

“Last week I suggested a change from 
the old order, expressing the belief that the 
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students of Bates College should be given 
an opportunity to assist in the revision of 
the curricula. There are two further 
changes which I should like to advocate. 
The first is the abolition of the rule requir- 
ing students to make monthly reports of 
their church attendance. The intentions of 
the inaugurators of this rule were good. 
They wanted to insure the attendance of 
Bates men and women at divine service on 
the Sabbath. The scheme may have been 
a success for a time, but it has, in the last 
four years at least, been decidedly a fail- 
ure. Today the men who go to church go 
because they want to, or, possibly, because 
church attendance has become a habit. The 
men who do not want to go stay at home, 
and no regulation requiring them to fill out 
a printed blank can force them, or even 
induce them to attend church. Abolish this 
rule, then, because for the men who go to 
church it is unnecessary and because for 
those who stay at home it is futile.” 

The Oberlin Review, too, is tired. It has 
this to say of compulsory chapel: 

“From our meager understanding of 
Christianity we have been prompted to 
believe that one of the most insp/rational 
and highly laudatory features of the Chris- 
tian religion lies in the fact that it is 
savored with the thought of voluntary sur- 
render to Christ and his teaching. Yet what 
can one discover of the volitional in com- 
pelling 2,000 students to give themselves up 
to religious worship at exactly 12 o’clock 
four days a week? The fear of a black 
mark written into the Dean’s record book 
may bring a man to chapel, but certainly 
it cannot make him worship. Still morning 
after morning a college regulation brings 
a host of undergraduates to chapel and 
then the administration wonders why they 
will not worship, but insist on working 
cross-word puzzles (at least that is what 
they were accused of doing last spring) 
or swapping stories in a half audible under- 
tone instead.” 


DRAMA 


Costume Plays 


The Gibson girl w:ll briefly come back 
to life; with her waspish waist, her long 
sweeping skirts and unbobbed hair. At Mar- 
quette University the Marquette Players 
are presenting The Man on The Box, a cos- 
tume play of the year 1900, written by 
Harold MacGrath. 

At the University of Kentucky, a student 
version of Shaw’s Candida has been pro- 
duced in costumes reminiscent of the gay 
nineties. 


Yale Theater 


Plans for the new million dollar Gothic 
building to house thé Yale University 
Theater are now under way at Yale. Pro- 
fessor George P. Baker, late of Harvard, 
where he conducted the widely known “ ‘47 
Workshop”, outlined the specifications of 
the building which will house his drama 
department. An announcement from the 
University office predicts that the projected 
theater willbe the “most completely and 
adequately equipped laboratory in existence 
for play writing and play producing.” 

In addition to the theater proper the 
building will contain lecture rooms, one with 
a seating capacity of over 100; workshops 
for the making of scenery and costumes; 
rehearsal rooms, so that several plays or 
acts may be in rehearsal simultaneously; 
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A Green Room as a social center for the 
actors and working force of the theater. 


On a smaller scale, the Beloit Players, 
Beloit University, Wisconsin, are undertak- 
ing the construction of a Little Theater on 
the campus. The administration has sanc- 
tioned the plan and the English and Public 
Speaking departments are willing to co- 
operate. 


BOOST 


Advertising The College 


Report of the program given by the bally- 
hoos of Higher Learning at Elon College, 
North Carolina: 


“The Boosters’ Club made a great hit 
with its first program. From the type of 
entertainment provided in the College 
Chapel last Saturday evening we may be 
assured that the Boosters will make an 
excellent impression on their tour of near- 
by high schools. The program was divided 
into three parts: music, educational pic- 
tures, and gymastic stunts. 


“The seven-piece orchestra is composed 
of: A. B. Johnson, saxophone; T. B. Moore, 
clarinet; G. P. Crymes, piano; E. E. Kipka, 
violin; W. L. McLeod, violin; M. G. Wicker, 
banjo, and Lindsay Johnson, violin. As the 
opening number the orchestra gave Our 
Boys, Yearning, and I’m so Ashamed. 


“Next on the program was a clog dance 
by H. L. Hughes. Mr. Hughes is a great 
clog dancer. A quartette, composed of 
M. G. Stanley, T. R. Ruston, H. L. Barney, 
and Lindsay Johnson, gave Po’ Little Lamb, 
The Gogglinell Get You if You Don't 
Watch Out, and several numbers as encores. 
P. B. Sawyer gave tow Hawaiian Medleys 
which were well received. A vocal solo by 
G. P. Crymes and Yes Sir! That's My Baby, 
Collegiate, and Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart, by the orchestra closed the musical 
part of the program. 


“A series of educational pictures gave 
vital facts concerning the advantages of 
college education. The Elon buildings and 
grounds and scenes from college life were 
shown. 


“The gymnasium team with Perry Smit, 
T. R. Ruston, J. F. Qualls, M. G. Wicker, 
and E. A. McPherson as performers -and 
H. L. Hughes as clown appeared next. Al- 
most all the men on the gymnasium team 
had experience in this work last year and 
are well trained. 


“As the concluding number the audience 
sang the college song, Here’s to Dear Old 
Elon.” 
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in society those who will give, indirectly, 
countenance to their conduct, however un- 
reasonable in the abstract, or dangerous 
in effect, is alone sufficient to. warrant the 
conviction, that a material change is nec- 
essary in our ‘nurseries of science’. No fact 
was ever more completely verified than this: 
that those institutions, and those only, 
which are under strict discipline, maintain 
any degree of respectability; or, for any 
length of time, enjoy any particular share 
of public patronage. .. .” 
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BIG STIR OVER WORLD COURT 
IN MANY COLLEGES 


(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 


gates from Howard and Lincoln Universi- 
ties will make it representative of the 
races, 

Other developments have succeeded in 
rapid-fire order. The Yale News has com- 
menced a series of eighteen feature articles 
on the World Court by men of the authority 
of Irving Fisher, Manley Hudson, Charles 
Evans Hughes, the rest to be announced; 
and these articles are to be syndicated to 
the college press. 


CONFERENCES 


MANY HELD—MANY 
MORE COMING 


At seventeen conferences, held over the 
last three week-ends, student leaders from 
New York to Seattle studied the World 
Court issue. These students, over 500 of 
them returned to their colleges to engineer 
World Court educational campaigns, con- 
tinuing through the month of November 
and culminating in a grand intercollegiate 
straw vote in December. At that time 
Congressional debate will center national 
interest on this subject. 

More conferences are yet to come, be- 
tween thirty-five and fifty of them. The 
Council of Christian Associations, sponsor 
to a national intercollegiate World Court 
program, is receiving notable support in 
planning and executing these state and re- 
gional conferences. Raymond Fosdick, Ivy 
L. Lee, Irving Fisher, Manley Hudson and 
ex-Governor Sweet of Colorado are inter- 
ested and active participants in the task 
of organizing these gatherings. For full 
time speakers the Council of Christian 
Associations has secured Kirby Page, Mrs. 
Laura Puffer Morgan, Alden Alley, Fred- 
erick Snyder, J. Nevin Sayre and George 
Collins. 


Student Interest 


Already reports of interested student par- 
ticipation in the campaign are reaching 
the headquarters at New York. Iowa Wes- 
leyan College, the University of Oklahoma 
and other institutions of the Middle West- 
ern Region have accepted the World Court 
Program as outlined by the Council of 
Christian Associations. Franklin and Mar- 
shall college is setting apart a week for 
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the World Court Program. Last week-end 
the Contemporary Club of Hood College 
held a special group d.scussion on the sub- 
ject. 

Assistance from the faculty is not want- 
ing for the student who wishes to study 
the World Court. Dean Turck of the Col- 
lege of Law leads a discussion group at 
the University of Kentucky. At the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, New York, the head of 
the History Department, Dr. Dexter Per- 
kins, is faculty advisor for the World Court 
Committee. 

In response to requests coming from 
every region of the United States, the New 
York headquarters of the Association is 
shipping quantities of literature. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


At Wellesley College a school of politics 
is conducted for those women who grew 
up in the days before the seventeenth 
amendment was passed. On Oct. 28-29 The 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
held its second school of politics. The subject 
of the School was Our Federal Constitution. 
Two practical politicians and a political 
theorist were scheduled to speak. The 
former, Miss Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General; ex-Senator Albert J. 
Reveridge; the latter, Professor William B. 
Munro, of Harvard. 


Student window washers at the Univer- 
sity of Denver may become affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor if pres- 
ent negotiations between University and 
Union are successful. 

Complaint was made against the students 
because they cut their wages below the 
union scale and thus engaged in unfair com- 
petition. A student organization of workers 
has made this competition especially effec- 
tive. 

The Union has not yet decided whether 
it wants the students within its organiza- 
tion. 


Amateurs and professionals in the game 
of finding out what's wrong with education 
are preparing for fall and early winter 
bouts. At Connecticut Wesleyan on Dee. 
4-5-6 an informal parley on present educa- 
tional tendencies will hold forth. Fifty 
students from New England Colleges will 
be attracted then by the following imposing 
list of speakers: President Frank J. Good- 
now of Johns Hopkins; Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, ex-Amherst, now of St. Jhon’s 
College, Maryland; James Harvey Robin- 
son, author of “The Mind in the Making”. 

At Amherst, under the auspices of the 
Alamni Council Sir Robert Falconer, Pre- 
sident of the University of Toronto, Presi- 
dent Hopkins of Dartmouth, Dean Hawkes 
of Columbia and others will discuss educa- 
tional problems and methods, on November 
sixth and seventh. 


Departments of German are gradually 
assuming their pre-war size. At the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, German is the most 
popular language on the curriculum. Two 
hundred and thirty students are studying 
German, more than in any of the three 
other departmonts, Spanish, French and 
Italian. 


